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ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 





[President of the Knights of Malta ] 
In seeking the source of this order through the dark § of that mysterious compact, which has been handed 


* mazes of the history of modern Europe, it appears that ’ 


many writers have mistaken the track. 


Some have | 
supposed that the institution descended from the eques- 


trian order of the ancient Romans ; but the absence of 


all but mere nomina! resemblance. has long exploded 
this theory. Others have imagined that the Franks, 


and the rest of the German nations, who on the fall of 


the Roman empire, subdued and divided Gaul, brought ; 


with them the seeds of Chivalry, which spontaueously 


_grew up into that extraordinary plant, which has so 
extensively flourished. The oath of the Frank was 
one of service to his Prince : that of the Knight, to his 


God and to Society ; the one promised to defend his . 
leader ; the other to protect the oppressed, and to up- ; 


hold the right. 


gagement between a few generous and valiant men, 
but took the form of a great and powerful institution : 
and it became necessary that the society should be dis- 
tinguished by particular signs and symbols, which 
would guard it against the intrusion of unworthy or 
disgraceful members. 

' ‘The time at which fixed regulations first distinguish. 


down to the present age. 
It is more than probable, that the ceremony next in 


historical order, attached to the admission of an aspi- ‘ 


rant into the ranks of knighthood, was that of publicly 
arming him with the weapons he was to use, in pursu- 
ance of his vow. The Church (a) of course added her 
part to secure reverence for an order which was so 


well calculated to promote allthe objects of religion, | 
and vigils, fasts and prayers became almost a part of 


the initiation to knighthood. 


in France the order took its first rise ; and probably 
the disgust felt by some pure minds at the gross and : 
barbarous licentiousness of the times, infused that vir- > 


tuous severity into the institutions of chivalry, which 
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a great but shaded light, through the storms of dark 
and barbarous ages. Till chivalry arose there was 
nothing to uphold it ; but from that moment, with a 


; champion in the field, to lead forth the knowledge that 
» had been imprisoned in the cloister, the influence of 
‘ religion began to spread and increase. Though world. 
‘ ly men thereunto attached the aggrandizement of their 


: still the influence of the divine truth itself gradually . 


s 


own temporal power, and knaves and villians made it 
the means of their avarice, or the cloak of their vice, 


$ wrought upon the hearts of men, purifying, calming, 


* refining, till the world grew wise enough to separate 


< 


the perfection of the gospel from the weakness of its 


) teachers, and to reject the errors, while they restrain. 


ny 


ed the power of the Roman church. 
In the mean time Chivalry stood forth the most glori- 


‘ ous institution that man himself ever devised, In its 


youth and in its simplicity, it appeared grand and 
beautiful, both from its own intrinsic excellence, and 
from its contrast with the things around. In its 
afler-years it acquired pomp and luxury ; and to pomp 


still the legacy that it left behind it to posterity was a 


‘ treasure of noble feelings and generous principles. 


There cannot be a doubt that Chivarly, more than 


and luxury naturally succeeded decay and death ; but | 


{ any other institution (except religion) aided to work | 
; out the civilization of Europe. It first taught devo- . 


. * was in itselfa glory. If we ma ive the least credit > 
Chivalry gradually became no longer a simple en- cae erg gts Ay oe sa gs 


to the picture of the immorality and luxury-of the 


* French, as drawn by Abbon in his poem on the siege 


Aw 


ef Paris, no words will be found sufficient to express 
our admiration for the men who first undertook to 
combat not only the tyranny, but the vices of their 


. age; who singly went forth to war against crime, in- 


ed Chivalry from every other order in the state cannot » 


now be precisely determined ; but may be put down 
in the beginning of the eleventh eentury. Each knight 
in admitting another to the noble order of which he 


mality as he thought fit, till the mass of these customs, 


justice and cruelty ; who defied the whole world in 
defence of innocence, virtue and truth; who stemmed 
the torrent of barbarity and evil; and who, from the 
wrecks of ages, and the ruins of empires, drew outa 


’ thousand jewels to glitter in the star that shone upon ‘ 


c .., the breast of knighthood 
himself was a member, probably added some little for- | 


collected by tradition, formed the body of their cere- ; 


monial law. 
The first point required of the aspirants to chivairy, 
in its earliest state, was certainly a solemn vow—'‘ To 
» speak the truth, to succor the helpless and oppressed, 
$ and never toturn back from anenemy. This vow, 
‘ combined with other solemnities, was the foundation 
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For long had the Christian religion struggled alone, 


(a) It is worthy of note, that in the best days of the 


order, none were so eager to engage the services of « 


knighthood, in extending her sway, as the charch of 
Rome ; and the best blood of christendom was poured 
out on the field in Palestine, by her command. Now, 


amember of the Papal Church cannot hold any con- ‘ 


nexion with the order, without depriving himself of 
the privileges of its communion. 
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) tion and reverence to those weak, fair beings, who 
« butin their beauty and their gentleness have no de- 
‘ fence. It first raised love above the passions of the 
‘ brute, and by dignifying woman, made woman worthy 
‘ oflove. It gave purity to enthusiasm, crushed barbar- 
ous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a flow- 
er to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity ,and 
smoothed even the rugged brow of war. 

For the mind, as far as knowledge went,Chivaliry 
‘ itself did every thing ; and there is scarcely a noble 
feeling or trace in the history of modern Europe, that 
is not in some degree referable to that great and noble 
$ principle, which has no name but the Spirit of Chiv- 
alry. 


t 


ADDRESS OF BRO. YATES, ON THE 24th. 


We promised to publish Br. Yates’ address in this 
number of the Register. Inhis reply to our letter, re- 
questing a copy of his address, he gives reasons for 
not complying with our request for the present, 
which we cannot but approve of. To bring his re. 
marks within the prescribed limits of a popular ad- 
dress, he was obliged to curtail many facts and argu- 
ments which in a printed essay for study and persual, 
should be treated of more in detail, and with ample 
refereaces to documentary and historical data. To do 


this, he says, will occupy twiee as many pages as the « 


address itself. Besides this, he has made engage- 


ments to re-deliver the address in several different pla- ¢ 


ces, in a series of lectures, the interest of which would 
be greatly detracted from, were we to publish his ad- 
dress atthistime. Some facts newly developed, throw- 
ing a flood of light on the ancient mysteries for which 


the world is indebted to the recent discoveries in hie- - 
roglyphical science, made by Champollion and others. | 
Br. Y. wishes to render available in his lectures more ¢ 
fully than be was enabled to do in his address. The / 
largest portion of his discourse was taken up in show: ° 
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ing the origin, use and progress of the mystic order, ’ 


from a period anterior to the days of Moses, up to the ’ 


present time. He showed its connection with religion 


and virtue, science and benevolence, and that it had ° 
richly merited the title of most honorable, as well as > 


most ancient, and illustrated its principles, designs and . 
tendencies. As it is only the historical part of his - 


, discourse that he withholds from us, we are permitted 
* to make quotations from other portions of it. We 
; have room for a few. 





“FF have imposed a law upon themselves, 
never in their assemblies, to engage in political or re- 


‘ ligious discussion. In the interior of their temples, 


» they converse upon the sweet morals of the gospel as » 
» preached by St. John the Baptist, ‘‘ that great and ’ 


* act and inculcate all the social virtues. 


shining light”’—whose anniversary we now celebrate. 
They recommend submission to the civil laws, and ex- 
But it does 


/ not thence follow, that all freemasons must be indi- 


vidually virtuous. It only follows that their society 


as a body must be essentially so; otherwise it could - 


. not subsist. A man may be a good man without being 


* good man. ‘‘Some masons are not so virtuous as ’ 


a Mason, and yet if he be a good mason, he must be a 


’ other men, but for the most part, they are better than 
« they would be, if they were not masons.*” 


, seen expressly alluded to by our writers. 
< mance of social and moral duties is secured by volun- 


‘* There is a feature in our institution, which al- 
though characterestic, I do not remember to have ever ° 


tary pledges. As we advance from grade to grade, the 


* eirele of duty expands to its proper limit. We answer 


‘ to the caviller who refers to the Christian religion as ; 
ry sanctions to enforce the » 


~ 


* logue, and temperance societies? Manifestly, because ° 
. by concentration of effort, and incurring obligations to * 
perform particular duties, they hope and have good ' 





P ing all the 
performance of these duties, by enquiring of him why 
professors of Christianity form tract, Bible and other 
benevolent associations, societies to prevent the viola- 
tion of the 7th and other commandments of the deca- 


reason to believe that these duties will be more cer- 


* tainly performed. Then judge us not in this matter! 


* A firm belief in, and an acknowledgement of: 


» the only living and true God, the supreme Archi- 


ee 
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tect of Heaven and earth, forms the first essential of a 
freemason. To worship the Creator, Preserver and 
Govenor of the Universe with fervency and truth ; 
are among a mason’s most indisputable obligations. 


* Religion—providence, an after state, 

Here is firm footing, here is solid rock. 

This can support us—all is sea beside, 

Sinks under us—bistorms and then devours.’ ” 


‘* Although in the lower degrees of Freemasonry, 


the Builder is smitten, and we are symbolically raised ‘ 


, from the tomb of transgression, yet not until we be. 
’ come S. P. R. X, that the veil of the temple is rent in 
« twain, and Jesus of Nazareth, stands revealed before 


us. In the superior degrees, we are bound not to - 


change our religion for the alurements of rank or 
wealth, but to worship the Almighty in manner and 


form we conscientously believe to be most acceptable in ; 


his sight.”* 
* If true religion is not meat and drink,’—does not 


’ consist in outward rites and observances, so neither 
. does the essential of masonry consist in forms and cere- 


monies ; yet their use are preserved. Although ma- 


. sonry is not religion, and cannot impart the peace and 


. commandments ; todo justly, love mercy and walk ; 


joy of a true believer, yet to fear God and keep his 


humbly with our God, is the mason’s as well as the 


‘ Christian's duty.” 


“The poet Young presents us with the following 


picture of the heirs of future happiness ; 


Christians and Jews, and Turks and Pagans stand, 


* One blended throng, one undistinguished band.” 


*“* Alike catholic, is the creed of the Freemason ! No 
matter from what country a man hails, no matter to what 
religious or political sect he belongs, whether he be 


‘ rich or poor, whether an Asiatic or African, an Euro- 





pean or American sun shines upon him, for him the 
same Great Lieut dazes upon the path of duty, the 
same square is set up to regulate his actions, and the 
same compasses to cireumseribe his passions and de. 


Bodleim MSS. 
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’ sires within the true bounds of rectitude pees honor.— ° 


like unknown. The man who wields the sceptre of 
empire, and the humblest subject of his realm, meet 
on the same masonic /evel, as having the same origin, 
the same nature, and the same destination. If a mason 
, is a worthy member of the mystic family, every member 
of that family is bound to sympathise with him in his 
afflictions, and to administer to his necessities, so far 
as his abilities permit, and those necessities require.— 


All distinctions of rank, as well as of nativity are a- < 


‘ The indissoluble tie that binds all freemasons, is the < 


* love of God and the love of our kind! and the better 
» masons are, the more will they love another.” 


* . * * * a * * . 
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with sane responsive to the ealls of oul | in site, 
tion. If plenty does not crown our boards, acts of © 
courtesy, kindness and commisseration are at our dis- ° 
posal. The pleasing effects of these, will not fail to 
pour balm, oil and wine into the bleeding heart! If 
we flee to the true ark of our covenant, it will prove 
to us a covert from the storms of life, and the bright 
rainbow of hope, and the sweet messenger of peace 
and joy, will appear to our souls. On such benevo- 
lence as forms the character of the good Samaritan, 
the eyes of Cherubim looks down with delight, and . 


. hymns of praise resound from the golden lyre of the 


Grand Elect around the throne of the Lamb who is al- 


so the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 


After giving the recorded opinions of Washington, , 


, Franklin, La Fayette, John Adams, De Witt Clinton, > 
D. D. Tompkins and others, all tending to show the ! 
excellent character of the Masonic Institution, he has 
the following remarks in reference to a late M. W. G. } 


* Master of this city. 


, your own beloved fellow citizen, the Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, I cannot now refer to. But his spot- 
less character speaks to us in a language more expres- 
sive than words. In his life, were fully illustrated 
the Divine precepts of a christian and a true mason.— 
* The assertion is not strictly true, that he withdrew 


“< The written sentiments of our late Grand Master, ; 


from any active participation in the affairs of the ma- > 


in June 1829 he was unanimously re-elected Grand 


sonic institution after the excitementt referred to; for » lect every thing else. But ifwe are truly ‘enlisted 


Master, and alluding to the subject in a letter dated ‘ 


the office, the unmerited abuse of our order, and the 
persecutions of our brethren by designing men. Thus 
did he interpose the shield of his own unimpeached 
public and private character to ward off the poisoned 
arrows levelled at our institution.” 
. * * *. o *. *. *. . 

** We have affiliated not only for our own immediate 
benefit and pleasure, but also relatively for the benefit 
of others. Like any other society the success of ours 


‘ confidence of the public. That opinion and fid 
’ we can best gain and retain, by carrying out in prac- 
¢ tice the benign principles of our order. In different 





, ways, according to our different capacities, gifts and ; field than freemasonry presents, can you elsewhere . 


aces, can we practically illustrate the beauties of our 


¢ less than the sun itself, and the smallest flower that 
> blooms unnoticed on the lowly earth his providenee de- 


firmanent of heaven.” 

“ We are engaged in a great and glorious enter- 
prise. We are erecting a mystic temple, whose chief > 
foundation stone is virtue, whose cement is love. May ; 
we first of all, and above all, remember, that except 
Jenovan build the house, they labor in vain that build 


year we add to this edifice, are ‘ well formed, true and 
trusty.’ May they truly fit the square and stand the 
test of the compass, 


The level mark your perfect way, 
The trowel smooth our work by day, 
And all our words and actions shine, 
Upright as is the plummet’s line. 


Let us raise every column by the plum and perpendicu- 
lar. With exactitude and honor let us fill up every 
circle of duty. Let us beautify continually the Corin- 
thian column of charity, while we neglect not to da- 
‘ bor at at wisdom’s bright Jonic. May the spotless ‘ 

tessera be interchanged among you all, and the friend- 

ly contract they commemorate never be broken ; 


and may none who now possess them, or may hereaf- 


it? Let us see to it, that the stones which from year to } 


2ist May previous, he gives as a reason for accepting » 


“* Tf all do not wear the Eagle—badge of a sublime 
freemason, all can zealously and earnestly aim at ~ 
perfection in masonic duty. Like the bird of heaven, 


His wing on the wind, his eye on the sun, 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on 
May his flight, dearest brother, ever be thine, 

High upwards and onwards, and true to the line.” 

. . * * . * * * * 

** Alow me in the spirit of the sincerest friendship, 
to impart some advice. Let us study concentration of 
effort in our benevolence. Let not our undertakings 
be too diffusive, or let us not attempt too much at once. 
I do not mean by this, that we should confine our ef- 
forts to the attainment of one single object, and neg- 


for the war,’ like the builders of the second temple with 
sword in one hand, and the trowel in the other, let us 
not be diverted from the purposes to which we are de- 
voted, from the paramount duties we owe to our own 
‘household of faith.’ I fear not that any of us will go 


> over to an enemy, or prove traitor to the cause to which 
: we owe allegiance ; but we are in danger of leaving 
* our labor half finished. If aay of us are fated to work 
, at intervals, let us not give the best part or even por- 


tions of our timeto rival institutions, however praise- 
worthy. ‘Noman can serve two masters, for if he 


; } cleaves to the one, he will forsake the other, and if he 
> depends in some measure upon the good opinion and * 


loves the one he will despise the other.’ Let us not 
dissipate our means for other objects however plausi- 
ble. Non omnes possumus omnia. In the whole range 
of benevolent operations, what better or more noble 


2 find.” 


5 beloved institution. The moon though shining with ; 


* borrowed lustre, proclaims the glory of its Creator, no 3 ren establish funds for the maintenance and support of 


5 


5 
$ 
$ 
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** A century ago, did our English and Scottish breth- 


those of their brethren, who by unavoidable misfortunes 


’ or unforseen accidents were reduced to want, for af- 
‘ elares as well as the brilliant star that glitters in the } fording asylums to decayed masons. 


Similar objects 
for the exercise of your philanthropy are at the present 


day, presented to you. Our brethren have from time 
immemorial, been employed in finding and maintain- 
ing schools for the education of poor children, for es- ‘ 
tablishing libraries, benefit funds for temporary relief, 
and have engaged in other projects for the ameliora- 
tion of human misery. Verily, freemasonry affords , 
the fullest scope for the most extensive and varied 


> operations.” 


“During the last century, English writers gave 


* American Lodges and Masons the credit of being far. 
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ter be:ome lawfully possessed of them, ever forfeit the > 


right (which they betoken) to the offic 's of hospitali- 
ty and mercy. Let David and Jonathan ever be 
sworn friends! Let us keep forever bright the golden 
chain of social life, and as fathers, husbands and friends 


as worthy men and masons, distinguish and exalt the 3 


profession which we boast.” 
‘** The offering of corn, wine and oil this day made, 
’ is designed to teach us the important lesson of univer- 


sal benevolence. If our cups overflow with plenteous- : 


» ness, let us prize the blessing with grateful hearts, 
t The anti-masonic excitement of =: 
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more hospitable and benevolent than the English ma- 
sons. Let us prove to the world that we still and now 
possess such an enviable character.” 

‘“* Our ancient Grand Master, Vitruvius, gives a 
good picture of a good Mason when he says ‘ He ought 
tohave a soul great and bold, without arrogance, 
equitable, faithful and entirely free from avarice ; for 
itis impossible to do any thing well, or attain to any 
excellence, without fidelity and honor: he ought there- - 
fore to be disinterested.” 2 

* . * * * * . . . 

“In the reception of members for admission into 
our society, we should, as has been often observed. 
psy more regard to quality than quantity. ‘Let au 
edifice be ever so vast, unless the parts relate to each 
other in harmony and symmetry, the monstrous 
whole will be but a cluster of littlenesses unnaturally 
crowded together.’"{ Let us recommend such canti- 
dates only, as we could wish to make partakers of our 
friendship. There are traits of character which al- 
though they may not detract from a man’s standing in 
society at large, yet may in a measure render him un- 
fit for our society. He may possess a disposition cal- 
culated to disturb the harmony of our association ‘ 
where friendship and love should ever reign supreme. ° 
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. relics of antient learning escaped the general wreck, 


ledge did not come within the reach of common people, ; 
» His grandson, Laurenzo I. enriched the same at a vast ; 


_ the church in St. Miniate. 


< 


And that man whose veaneetas of the masonic sys- 
tem extends no farther than a mechanical comprehen- 
sion of some symbols and ceremonies, cannot devise 


much pleasure from cultivating our sublime mysteries 


and he will consequently be an unwelcome companion } 
for those who are pleased with the masonic institution, 
or who desire to become accomplished in our mystic 
lore. ‘All are not Israel that are of Israel.’ ‘ Many 


are called, but few are chosen.” 
. * . . 





MASONIC HISTORY. 


THE REVIVAL OF OLD ARCHITECTURE, 
OR THE AUG USTAN STILE. 


CHAPTER. VII. 


During the dark ages of brutal violence and monkish } 
superstition, that followed the destruction of neglected 
Rome by northern ravagers ; there are but few thinly 
seattered desirable objects to engage our attention. 
The arts and artists were all either chased away or } 
extinguished, by an ignorant race of lawless plunder. » 
ers, Whose savage fierceness nothing but superstition 
and bigotry could tame. As yetthey were neither able , 
to reason themselves, nor even to judge of the reason- 
able of what might be proposed to them ; and so the 
monks had the labour and the honour of prepariag 
such untractable pupils for civilization ; for they could } 
not teach more then they actually knew themselves: . 
it was not often their interest to teach quite so much ! } 
We are nevertheless under greater obligations to the 
monks on another account than may at first be con- 
ceived, or than even themselves intended. Whatever 


found an asylum in monastic libragies ; where, if the 
possessors were not always quale to profit by the $ 
treasures they kept, they at least imputed a value to 
them ; and proved good stewards in handing them } 
down to times in which the languages they were writ- ? 
ten in, became the study of the learned. But know- 


until the art of printing unlocked the doors of libraries ; 
and, by multiplying the copies of books, became a ° 
security against the rich literary legacies of former 
times being again swept away* by any general cala- 
nity. 

It was the superior genius of Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, king of France, who, about the ; 
close of the eighth century, reduced the Longobards of + 
Italy,and revived the western empire, that first gleam- 
ed through the darkness we have been describing. He } 
contributed his strenuous endeavours to restore antieny 
architecture, kept up some lodges, and gave great en- 
couragement to the craft. The French made also very > 
great progress in the same grand design, under Hugh ; 
Capet. His son Robert vigorously prosecuted the ; 
views of his father ; and by degrees old architecture } 
attained almost as great an excess of delicacy, as the } 
Gothic had done beforn in massiveness. 

True masonry began in Tuscany, where Buschatto, } 
the Greek, began a faint imitation of the antients in the } 
chureh of St. John, at Pisa, and formed a new lodge $ 
there. II Buono made a farther progress therein at 
Ravenna,and built the steeple of St. Mark,at Venice. 

Oltromontano and Bonnano built the steeple of Pisa. ; 

Marchione of Arezzo raised the marble chapel of 
Presepio at St. Mary Majore. 

James the German built the first fine edifices of 
Florence, whose son Jacobo Arnolpho Lapo, with the } 
painter Cimaboius, designed the cathedral| of S*. Mary ° 
Deitiore. 

Charles of Anjou, king of Naples,was the first prince ; 
that publicly encouraged the revival of the arts of ‘ 
designing,by employing the said Cimaboius and Nicho- 
las Pisan to build an abbey in the plain of Teglia ‘ 
Cozzo, where Charles had defeated the pretender 
Conradin. John Pisan, son of Nicholas, built for the 
king his newcastle of Naples ; where this royal patron 
of the revivers died. His successors enriched the 
kingdom of Naples with learned architects and splendid 
edifices. 

Cimaboius and the Pisans,educated many fine mas- 
ters and fellow crafts ; pa¥ticularly,Giotto the architect; 
till the Florentines arrived ata tolerable imitation of 
the antients, which was discovered in all the parts cf 


Giotto. and his pupils,formed an academy of design. | 
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» things that could be gathered. 


? tus of this day, at the patron of true architecture. 
Cosmo II. Medicis, succeeded Duke Alexander as > 


> the knights of St. 
’ Great Duke of Tuscany. 


> men in architecture, painting, 


. ciples and entered apprentices. 


> built of brick and coarse stone, but I leave it built of 
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ers, or a learned lodge at bean. who, like those of 


old at Athens and Sicyon, enlightened all Italy, by 
sending forth excellent connoisseurs and dexterous 
operators in all the arts of designing. Andrew Pisan, 
one of them, was made a magistrate of Florence ; and 
many of them afterward flourished at Pisa, Revenna, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples. 

Laurentio Ghiberto, educated in the same school, 
conducted for some time the raising of the said St. Mary 
Delfiore, and framed the brazen gates of St. John’s ; 
of which, long afterward, Michael Angelo said in 


: rapture, that they were worthy of being the gates of 


paradise. 

Donatello nextappeared, with Andrea Verrochio,the 
master of Piedro Perraugino, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
prodigiousmen! Also Domingo Ghirlandaio, the mas- 


: ter of Michael Angelo and Maiano, and other sublime 


and profound architects. 

But the Gothic stile was not quite left off at Florence, 
where a learned lodge of designers was established ,till 
Bruneleschi, having studied at Rome the beauty and ; 
justness of the old Roman buildings, there standing or 
prostrate, established the complete use of the Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders ; which event 
happened 853 years after the devastation of Totila. 


> This happy restoration of the Augustan stile was also 


much owing to the princes of the house of Medicis ; for 


’ John de Medicis, duke of Florence, became the patron 
} or grand master of the aforesaid lodgs or academy ; 
‘ and his son Cosmo I. educated in that same academy, 


succeeded his father as duke of Florence, and grand 
master of the revivers. He formed a fine library of 


. the best manuscripts brought from Greece and Asia, 


and a curious cabinet of the rarest and most valuable 
He established an ex” 
tensive commerce by sea and land, and justly acquired 


} the title of pater patria, the father of his country. Pe- ; 


ter 1. de Medicis upheld the lodge ; but he was not so ; 
emigent as either his father or his son. 
John Julian de Medicis, the most beautiful youth } 
and the most excellent connoisseur in architecture in 
all Florence, was also an excellent operative mason. > 


expence, and built a great gallery in his garden for } 
educating the most promising youth, of whom Michael 
Angelo was his favorite. His second son John, elec- 
ted Pope Leo X. was grand master in the rearing the | 
cathedral of St. Peter at Rome. His cousin Julius, 
afterwards Pope Clement VII. carried on St. Peter’s : 
as grand master: and so that whole family thought it 


3 their honor to encourage arts and sciences, and to pro- 
} mote the interests of the fraternity, down to Cosmo II. 


created Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was the Augus- 


absolute duke of Florence. He instituted the order of 
Stephen. 1591: Pope Pius V. and 
the Emperor Ferdinand I. gave him the title of 
He was the chief patron, or 
grand master of all the Italian designers and crafts- 
sculpture, statuary, car- 
ving, and plaistering. He instituted the famous a. ' 
cademy, or Lodge at Pisa, for the improvement of dis- 
He made such beauti- 
ful alterations in the buildings of Florence, that, like 
Augustus when dying, he said, ‘‘T found the city 


polished marble.” 
After the revival of the Augustan style in Italy,Leon 
Baptista Alberti was the firsi modern who wrote of arch- | 
itecture ; and many excellent masons flourished in this 
fifteenth century : but more were born and educated, | 
who proved the wonders of the world in the following 
age, and will ever be mentioned in the lodges with the 
greatest hcnor, for their improvements; as if the 
Augustan age itself had revived, under the generous 
encouragement of the popes, princes, and states of 
Italy, the patrons of the many lodges then constitu. 
ad. 
Bramante, the learned monk of Urbino, stndied ma- 
sonry at Milan under Cesariano: and after having 
narrowly examined all the remains of the antients ‘ 


$ throughout Italy, was employed by three successive ° 


popes to build at Rome the cloister of the church of > 
Peace, the palace of the Chancery, and St. Laurence ¢ 
in Damaso. He adorned many old churches with ‘ 
frontispieces of his own designing, built the pretty lit- « 


, tle St. Peter’s in Mount Orio, raised some buildings in 


the Vatican, and in the palace of Belvidere 





‘ and improvers of the royal art : 


en Julius 1, the aeisien patron or aneh master 
of Rome, retained Bramante as his architect and gr 
warden ; and ordered him, as master of work, to draw 
the grand design of St, Peter's new cathedral in Rome, 
the largest and most accurate temple now in all the | 
earth: and the said pope, with Bramante, led a sol. ; 
emn assembly of cardinals, clergymen, and craftsmen, 
to level the foot-stone of St. Peter's in due form.— 
Bramante conducted that work seven years, till he 
died : he was buried in it by Pope Leo X. duly atten. 
ded by his craftsmen. 

Rapheel of Urbino, the prince of painters, had 
learned masonry of his uncle Bramante. and succeeded 
him in surveying St. Peter's till he died, aged only 37 
years, on his own birth day, Aprilthe 6th, 1520, when 
he was to have been made a cardinal by Pope Leo X 
and with a universal mourning was buried in the 


s Rotunda or Pantheon. 


Jocunde of Verona and Anthony San Gallo succee- 
ded Raphael at St. Peter's till they died; when Pope 
Paul III. preferred to that office, Michael Angelo, 
the greatest designer of his time, and, in his last years, 
the greatest architect; who finding fault with San 
Gallo’s draughts, made a new model of St. Peter's, ac- 
cording to which that lofty temple was finished. This 
grand master, leaving his warden Piero Ligorie at St 
Peter's, erected the new Capitolium, the palace of 
Farnese, and other accurate structures. He had before , 
built the Mausoleum in St. Peter's ad Vincula, with the 
curious statue of Moses, the fine front of St. Laurence 
at Florence, by order of Pope Leo X.; the sepulchre 
of the house of Medicis, by order of Duke Alexander, 
and the Apostolical Chamber at Rome. ; 

Michael Angelo certainly carried on masonry to its 
highest perfection, till he died at Rome, aged 90 years, 
highly esteemed by all the princes of Europe; and : 
Cosmo, the Great Duke of Tuseany, stole his corpse | 
from Rome, resolving that since he could not have 
Angelo alive, he would have him dead. He solemnly 
buried him in St. Cross in Florence, attended by the 
fraternity ; and ordered Vasario to design his tomb, 
enriched with the three great marble statues of Archi. 
tecture, Painting and Sculpture. 

James Barozzi da Vignola succeeded Michael An. 
gelo at St. Peter's, by order of Pope Paul V.; but Li- 
gorio, the grand warden, for altering Angelo’s design, 
was turned out by Gregory XII. Vignola, beside his 
accurate edifices at Rome and elsewhere, designed for 
Philip I. of Spain, the famous Escurial and St. Lau. 
rence, masterpieces of art. He published a book of 
the Orders , and the beauty of his profiles is much ad- 
mired. He designed the church of Jesus at Rome the 
castle of Caprarola, the side of the palace of Farnese, 


* next the Tiber; and died at Rome, aged 66, 


Maderni succeeded Vignola at St. Peter’s, and built 
the stately frontspiece of that vast temple, about the 
time that Pope Gregory corrected the calendar, or be. 
gan the new style, called from him the Gregorian — 
Gregory dying 1585, was succeeded by Pope Sixtus ' 
Quintus, who employed Dominico Fontana in many 
curious buildings, and to move the Egyptian obelises 
into places erect; after which Fontana was chief en. 
gineer at Naples, and built the magnificent palace of 


' the viceroy. 


It is endless to mention the ingenious contemporsr.- 
ries of those great masters, the other accurate revivers 
such as Ba'dassare 
Peruzzi. who designed and made the mode! of the 
palace of Chighi, and his disciple Sebastian Serglio , 
Sulio Romano, the chief disciple of Raphael, who 
built for the Duke of Mantua his palace of Deita . 
Lombard of Milan; James Sansovino, recommended 
by Pope Leo X. to the Venetians ; Jerom Genga who 
built for Duke Guido Baldo his palaces at Urbino and 
Pesaro ; Pellegrino Tibaldi who built the great church 
of Milvn, the dome of which wasmade by John James 
de la Vorta ; Sir Baecio Bandinelli, who was knighted 
by Pope Clement VII. for being a most excellent tculp. 
tor; Benvenuto Cellini; Daniel da Volterra who 
built St. Helen’s in the great church of Trinity del 
Monte at Rome ; Perrin del Vaga who built at Genoa 
the grand palace of Prince Doria ; and was a inimita 
ble plaisterer, a fine art then in much request 

At Venice also the revival was carried on; for Jo. 
cunde of Verona, above mentioned, built the stone 
bridge, and erected the stately gates of Verona 

When Charles V. besieged Rome, 1525, Michne! 
Angelo retired to Venice, where the Doge got him ty ° 


’ design the famous bridge of Rialto 
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‘ out the state of Venice. 


or masters, at Venice ; he artfully supported the dome 
» of St. Mark, then in danger, embelished the palace 
» and treasury, and fortified the whole republic as grand 
’ master of masons. 
, was also well improved by the learned Vincent Sca- ; 


76 


James Sansovino constituted a lodge of architects, i 


eee 


But at Venice the Agustan style 


5 
mozzi, Daniel Barbardo, and the great Andrea Palla- ; 


Palladio’s excellent genius was fully displayed in 
sacred edifices, palaces, and other buildings, through- 
He wrote also with great : 


’ judgment of the orders of old architecture, and of the | 


. temples of the antients ; 
- of his merit. 


which is a noble monument ° 
He died renowned in 1580. 
Thus Italy became again the mistress of the world ; 


' not only for imperia! power, but for the arts of de- 


} Gret revival, the masons began to form new ledges, : Grand Lodge, and in part by the subscriptions of the ¢ 


— 


signing restored from Gothic rubbish: and from the 
called by the painters, academies or schools, as all true © 
lodges ought to be ; read lectures, communicated their > 
secrets and hints of knowledge ; and performed all 
other good old usages that are preserved among ma- > 
sons to this day, and it may be hoped, will to the end ° 
of time. 
Upon the perfect re-establishment of old architec- 


* ture, the fraternity were not only engaged in raising ; 
’ many great works, but their lodges were supported and ° 


* encouraged by many illustrious personages becoming 
’ brethren of the craft; which presaged them a happy 
’ prospect of quietly enjoying their freedom down to 


° many ages. 


* tonishing in their numbers! 
. ence in their employments is sufficiently obvious. In 


. close ; it being i . 
‘ berless structures since raised in every part of the } 
» known world! 


Here, then, the general history of masonry must } 
ible even to grate the num- 





Ifthe works of antient masons sur- 
prise us by their magnitude, those of modern masons } 
are, though generally upon smaller scales, equally as- « 
The cause of this differ- 


. very antient times, when the ignorant race of mankind 


were kept in slavish penury, subservient to the mon- ; 
archs of extensive empires ; these despots, when they : 
conceived grand designs, could instantly command the 
labor of thousands to carry them into execution, on 
their own terms. But now, when the rights of hu- } , 
manity are better understood, and more freely enjoyed, 


. monarchs must purchase that labor which, happily, > 


they can no longer extort ; and are of course obliged, 
in common with their subjects, to suit their designs to } 
their abilities of carrying them into execution. The , 
same cause enables wealthy individuals to employ the 
craft in erecting private houses of all sizes and degrees 
of elegance ; which are now, more or less, scattered 
through every part of Europe, and perhaps nowhere 
more freely, or in better style, than in our own island. 
The remainder of this work will be confined to the 


* history and state of masonry in Britain; in which, 
‘ though our view is much contracted, every object will 
‘ in proportion become more interesting. 


* ample form ; 
’ ter delivered the following 
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* ful Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
© State of Connecticut, was held at the temple, in the city 


Brethren of the Grand Lodge of the State of Connecti- 


* the Universe, we are permitted to assemble once more 
* wnder circumstances well calculated to fill our hearts 
‘ with gratitude to the Giver of all good. 


‘ practice to be nearly or quite universal, for the presi- ; 


GRAND LODGE OF CONNECTICUT 


The Annual Communication of the Most Worship- 


of New Haven, on Wednesday, May 8, A. L. 5844. 
At2o’clock P.M., the Grand Officers took their 

seats and the Grand Lodge was opened in due and 

when the Most Worshipful Grand Mas- 


ADDRESS: 


cut— 
Through the goodness of the Supreme Architect of : 


I am not a- 
ware that any thing has occurred since our last annual 
communication, to distarb the peace and harmony of 
our revered institution ; but, on the contrary, from the , 
east, the west, the north, and the south, the tidings 
are such as are calculated to cheer the hearts of all 
who love and cherish our time-honored association — 


’ Ow referring to the proceedings of the Grand Lodges 


in communication with this Grand Lodge, I find the 


§ 


> ding officer on the opening of the Grand Lodge at its 3 
* annual session, to direct the attention of the brethren ; 3 
’ to such subjects as in his view should come before > 

’ them. And I trust that it will not be considered irrel- $ 
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evant at this time, if I take the liberty to mention two $ 
or three topics, which I think may very properly be ; 


considered suitable subjects for your deliberations. 
During the storm produced by the anti-masonic ex- 

citement, the principle source of revenue to the Grand 

Lodge, viz. the initiatory fees, were so far cut off, as 


: to cause serious apprehensions in the minds of: our 
friends, that we should in a short space of time be left 


without resources. But I am happy to be able to say, 


» that through the judicious management of our Grand 


Treasurer, and the revival of Masonry, our funds have 
suffered no material diminution for one or two years 
past; and the prospect is that with a due regard to 
economy, we may safely calculate that our receipts 
will at least be equal to our expenditures. The Hall 
in which we are now assembled, which has been erec- 
ted, in part, by thesubscription to its Stock by this 


brethren of the fraternity, is now nearly completed ; 


. and it affords me much pleasure to be able to say, that 


every portion of itis under sucha rent as will guaran. 
tee a sure return to the Stockholders. It would I 
think, be desirable that a similar Hall should be erec- 
ted in the city of Hartford, for the convenience of the 


And I would respectfully suggest that a committee be 
appointed, with authority to subscribe for this Grand 


: undertake the erection of a suitable edifice for the pur- 

* pose of a Masonic Hall, such committee being satis- 

fied that such investment will be safe and profitable. 
The representative system, recently adopted, appears 


AA ~ 
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sociations ; and with a view to give the whion: a fair , 
trial, one, ‘if not more, of the Lodges under the juris- | 
: diction of this Grand Lodge, have adopted the system 


of increasing the quarterly dues of the members, there- 
by creating a fund, from which all sick or disabled 


. members may draw a weekly stipend, or in case of 
the decease of a member, his widow and children may ° 


be entitled to its benefits, as a matter of right, instead 
of being compelled to make application for it in the 
humiliating position of a suppliant. Should the Grand 
Lodge coincide in the opinion that great benefits will 
probably follow the introduction of this system, and 
that it will be of essential service to the cause of Free- 
masonry, they will doubtless be disposed to encourage 
its extension throughout the State, by recommending 
its adoption in the subordinate Lodges, or by taking 
such other action upon it as they shall deem expedient. 

Among the philanthrophic movements of the present 
day, one of the most prominent is the cause of Tem- 


perance, which the excellent tenets of our institution | 


have always placed in the front rank of the cardinal 
virtues. Perhaps no one cause has operated with 
more power to injure cur institution in the opinion of the 


: world, than the charge which its enemies have repeat- , 
fraternity, and more especially of the Grand Lodge.— 


» Lodge an equal amount of the funds that are invested ; 
‘ in this Hall, whenever our brethren in Hartford will 


to be fast gaining favor with the Grand Lodges in the ° 


United States, and since our last communication, ap- ° 


plication has been made by the Grand Lodge of Geor- 


Augastus Al- 
den, has been appointed and duly commissioned as our 
representative near the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Georgia ; and it remains for thisGrand Lodge to re- 


’ ciprocate their kind offices, by nominating from among 


. gia, for an exchange of representatives with this Gr. | 
» Lodge, and our worthy brother, R. W. 


edly brought against it, that our lodge rooms have 
been the scenes of bacchanalian revels ; and that in- 
stead of becoming a better citizen or a more valuable 
member of community by becoming a Mason, there 
has been a great danger that the frequent attendance 
at our Lodges was calculated to engender habits which 
were entirely at variance with our principles. This 
has been charged upon us ; and while we unequivocal- 
lay deny the truth of this charge, as being entirely 
without foundation, I will submit to your consideration, 
brethren, whether it would not be well to silence our 
calumniators, by the enactment of a by-law prohibiting 
the use of any béWrage in the Lodges under the ju- 


_ risdiction of this Grand Lodge, which may be caleu- 


lated, either in name or in fact, to bring discredit on 
our professions. 
Repeated complaints have from time to time been 


. made, of the infraction of the by-laws of the Grand - 


our number, a suitable brother to represent them in . 


this body. 
At our last annual communication, a committee was 


> appointed, to whom was intrusted the care of examin. } 
ing the correspondence from abroad, which committee - 
were to act during the recess of the Grand Lodge, and to | 


report at our recent session. 


That committee, in conse. ° 


quence of the lamented death of their chairman, (our § 
late esteemed brother R. S. Hinman,) are not prepared $ 
I understand, to make so full a report as was expected, : 


The most important subject which they will lay be. 


fore fou, I understand to be the situation of the Grand ° 
Lodge in Michigan, and I most earnestly hope that 


you will be disposed to take such action upon it as the 
exigencies of the case may seem to require. 


It is un- ; 


necessary for me to go into the details of this affair, as : 


the docnments in the hands of your committee will 
show the subject in its proper light. 


It will be recollected that while this Grand Lodge | 


‘ was in session, one year since, a convention was being 


held in Baltimore, composed of delegates from such of ° 


, the Grand Lodges in the United States as were disposed } 


. to unite for that purpose. The ostensible object of ° 


that convention, as I understand it, was to promote a ° 


uniform system of work, through the instrumentality 
of Grand Lecturers. To that convention this Grand 
Lodge was invited to send their delegate. An extra 
session was called to consider the subject, 


Lodge by some of our brethren, whose characters for | 
¢ intelligence, and whose standing in society, would jus- ; 
tify the opinion that they were perfectly conscious that ‘ 
they were guilty of yiolating the most solemn obliga- ; 


tions that can possibly bind man to man. I allude to 
the conduct of the members of those Lodges, who, be- 


ing about to relinquish their charters, or were under © 


the apprehension that they were about to be revoked, 
have divided the funds of such Lodges among them- 
selves, when they could not have been ignorant that 


they were bound by the most sacred obligations to ap- | 


propriate such funds in the manner provided by the 
by-laws of the Grand Lodge ; which by-laws declare, 


that upon the demise of subordinate Lodges, its funds / 
and effects shall become the property of the Grand - 


Lodge. 


Tam not aware that any legal enactments * 


exist by which these brethren can be compelled to re- ‘ 


store these illgotten gains, but I will submit it to you, 
brethren, whether the the honor and dignity of the Gr. 


Lodge does not require that all such offences should be : 
diligently inquired after,.and the offenders expelled for : 


unmasonic conduct. 


On motion of R. W. Br. Ellis, it was resolved, that ; 
the Grand Lodge will now proceed to the election of | 


officers. The M. W. 


’ Brs. Cowles and Wildman tellers. 


and after : 
mature deliberation it was resolved, that it would be 


inexpedient to send a delegate, and that it was also « 
inexpedient to lend the sanction of this Grand Lodge . 


» to the appointment of Grand Lecturers, believing that 


the ancient land marks, if duly observed, were suffi- : 


cient ior all practical purposes. 


From the published : 


report of the proceedings of that convention, it does ; 
not appear to have beencharacterized by that harmony ; 
which is so necessary to the perpetuity of our ancien, ° 


institution, and I have so far seen no reason to regret 

the decision of this Grand Lodge in relation to it. 
Since our last eommunication, some of our brethren 

have expressed an opinion thata change in our sys- 


nranrer 


° Br. 


tem of benevolent operations would tend very essen. ° 


tially to give increased usefulness and harmony to our } 
society, and that its benefits would be much more ex. } 
tensively felt by the introduction in our Lodges of ; 
some of the principles which govern more modern as- 3 Br. Elizur Skinner, G. Tyler. 
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Ballots were then collected, and the following breth- 
ren duly elected officers of the Grand Lodge of Con- 
necticut for the year ensuing : 

M. W. Henry Peck, Grand Master. 

R. W. Horace Goodwin, 2d, D. G. M. 

R. W. Avery C. Babeock, 8S. G. W. 

R. W. Mitchell S. Mitchell, J. G. W. 

R. W. Benjamin Beecher, G. Treas. 

R. W. Eliphalet G. Storer, G. Sec’y. 

The installation of Grand Officers then took place, 
after which the Most Worshipful Grand Master made 
the following appointments : 

W. Br. Benoni A. Shepherd, 8. G. D. 
W. Br. William E. Sanford, J. G. D. 
George Shumway, G. Marshal. 

Br. Frederick Croswell, Grand Sentinel. 
Rev. Br. John Moore, G. Chaplain. 


Br. Cyrus Goodell 
Br. Henry Moore, ; G. Stewards. 


Grand Master appointed W. : 
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GRAND CHAPTER OF “CONNECTICUT. 


Temple, in the city of New Haven, on Thursday, the 
9th day of May, 1844, the following Companions were 
duly elected Grand Officers for the ensuing year : 


: M. E. Horace Goodwin, 2nd Grand High Priest. 


Lucius Tyler, Deputy Grand High Priest. 
Benoni A. Shepherd, Grand King. 
William E. Sanford, Grand Scribe. 
Benjamin Beecher, Grand Treasurer. 
Eliphalet G. Storer, Grand Secretary. 
George Giddings, Grand Marshal. 
Theodore Spencer, Jr., Grand Sentinel. 
Rev. John Moore, Grand Marshal. 

r G ll 
pee Clark, } G. Stewards. 
Elizur Skinner, henson Tyler. 


a. 


GRAND couNcIL OF SELECT MASTERS. 


9th, 1844, the following Illustrious Companions were - 
duly elected Grand Officers for the ensuing year : 
Lucius Tyler, G. P. 

Benoni A. Shepherd, D. G. P. 

Henry Peck, G. T. I. 

Nahum Flagg, G. P. C. 

Theodore Spencer Jr., G. C. G. 
Benjamin Beecher, Grand Treasnrer. 
Eliphalet G. Storer, G. Recorder. 

Rev. John Moore, G. Chaplain. 

Cyrus Goodell, G. Steward. 

Elizur et, G. Sentinel. 


MASONIC ‘BENEFITS. 

_ Estracts from ‘~ By- — of “4 ashington aie 85. 
* 

ARTICLE VIII OF BENEFITS.—The Master,Senior and 

Junior Wardens, and two subordinate members, who 


* shall be elected at our Annual Election by the Lodge, 


shall be a standing Committee, to be called and known 
as the Committee of Visitaion, whose duty it shall be, 
to visit every Brother in good standing,who is reported 
sick, as soon as practicable after such report, and in 


night, (beginning with the list of the members) two of 
the first on said list whose duty it shall be, to watch 
with the sick Brother, when so notified by the said 
Committee, unless sickness or some other disability 
should prevent,in which case their places shall be filled 
with others. 


thereto, by the laws of this Lodge, and who shall be 


tion for one week or more (unless his sickness arise 
from imprudence or immoral conduct) it shall be the 
duty of the said committee of Visitation, or a majority 
thereof, to draw on the Treasury, and pay to the said 
brother, the sum of three dollars per week, while such 
brother is thus unable to follow his usual occupation, 


“ and from time to time report to the Lodge the names 
of such Brothers, and the sums of money thus ap- | 


. propriated. 


Anticte x.—It shall be the duty of the Master dur- 
ing every meeting of the Lodge, to call upon the breth- 
ren present, to report to the Lodge, the names of any 
brethren in good standing in the Lodge,or any gojourn- 
ing brother of any other Lodge, in good standing, who 
ade sick or in distress: and it shall be the duty of every 
member during the recess of its meeting, to report to 
the Visiting Committee, any biethren of this Lodge in 
good standing, whe is taken sick during such recess,or 


shall be fined by the Marter,and shall pay to the Lodge 
the sum of 50 cents,which shall be credited to,and form 
part of the Widow and Orphan’s Fund. 

ARTICLE XI WIDOWAND ORPHAN’s FUND.—It shall be 


together with all fines imposed and collected,shall form 


ans of deceased brethren of this Lodge. 
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ArTIcLE xu.—No wade: - ‘this pen shall be 


At the Anwesl Convocation of the Grand Revel ; entitled to receive any of its pecuniary benefits, until § 


» Areh Chapter of the State of Connecticut, held at the 


he shall have been a contributing member to its funds, ° 


2 as now organized by these Laws, for more than three } 
* months. : 


ArricLe x11.—Every member of this Lodge, on his : 


‘ demise, who would be entitled, under the foregoing ‘ 
‘ provisions to the weekly benefits,shall have appropriat- 
. ed the sum of twelve dollars, to be paid to his Widow 


which sum, 


or next of kin, towards defraying his funeral expenses, 
shall be appropriated by the visiting com. \ 


‘ mittee, and drawn from the Treagury on their warrant, 
. prov ided, that there should be a sum not less than one 


hundred dollars in the Treasury, and if not, then the 


; said sum shall be raised by the Master, imposing a } 


; gate shall make the amount thus approprinted, and 


At the Annual Assembly of the Grand Council of » 
Select Masters of the State of Connecticut, held at the ° 
» Temple in the city of New Haven, on Thursday, May, 


. the orphans of brethren who died in good standing,the 


tax upon each of the Brethren of such sums us the aggre- > 


shail be paid by the Brethren so taxed, or they shall be 
suspended from the pecuniary benefits, during the plea- 
sure of the Lodge, unless excused by the Lodge, on the 
ground of disability. 

AxticLe xtv.—Whenever a Brother shall be sick, 
with any contagious, or dangerous disease, it shall be > 
the duty of the Visiting Committee to provide some ‘ 
suitable person as a nurse in the room of Brethren, to } 
watch with him, at the expense of the Lodge, and all 


‘ Lodge shall make appropriations from time to time, as 


’ the funds may permit. 


ARTICLE xv.—Nothing in the foregoing Articles,shall | 


° prevent the Lodge from making donations to a sick : 
: Brother, or to his Widow and family on his demise, ‘ 
: provided, a proper case in judgement of the Lodge 


° presents itself. 


ARTICLE Xvi.—Whenever there shall be no funds in 
the hands of the Treasurer, belonging to the general 
fund, it shall be the duty of the Master to impose a tax 


‘ ratably upon all the contributing members of this ; 


Lodge, sufficient to pay the pecuniary benefits needed, 
and obligatory by the By-laws of this Lodge, which tax 
shall be punctually and promptly paid by each and 


» every contributing member, or they shall be suspended 


case the sick Br. needs watchers, to detail from night to » 


Articie 1x.—Every member who would be entitled : 


disabled by sickness, from following his daily occupa. , 


from the pecuniary benefits of this Lodge during the 
pleasure thereof. unless excused bya vote of the Lodge, 
on account of cpa 

Tur Runes Sane: —Our friend and Brother, of 2 
the ‘‘ Masonic Signal,” published at Madison, Geo. 
thus notices the efforts to create a benefit fund. This - 
system is bound to come in general use among the fra- . 
ternity, in practically carrying out one of the funda- 
mental principles of our order. In another column of 
our paper will be found several extracts from the by- 
laws of Washington Lodge, of this city. Some of our 
readers may derive useful hints from their publication. 

“We would especially call the attention of our 
3rethren to the article from the ‘“‘ American Masonic 
Register” on the ‘‘ Benefit fund of Odd Fellow’s and 
Freemason’s Society.” While it is true that Masonic 
charity “lets not the right hand know what the left 
doeth,” and is particularly careful ‘‘ not to do alms 
before mento be seen of them,” yet we think an 
organization like the one there mentioned, to be, in 
the present age of the world, of great importance, and 
that the best interest of our Fraternity demands some- - 
thing of the kind. Itis only reviving in the Institu- 


® tion an old custom, and putting in practice what the 


isin distress, and every brother who shall neglect or ; 
refuse thus to do, after having information thereof, : 


very first principles of the Craft inculcate. In our 
next number we intend to express ourself more fully 
on this subject.” 





“MOTIVE POWER OF NIAGARA. 


Measurements, says a writer in Silliman’s Journal, 
have been made of the volume of the Niagara river, from 
which it appears that the motive power of the cataract 
exceeds, by nearly fortyfold, all the mechanical force 
of water and steam-power rendered available in Britain 
for the purpose of imparting motion to the machinery 


? which suffices to perform the manufacturing labours 


s 


the duty of every-brother of this Lodge, to pay into the . 
treasury thereof the sum of 25 cents per quarter,which ; 


the Widow and Orphan’s Fund of this Lodge,and shall ; 
be kept separate and distinct, and appropriated for no ; 
other purpose, but for the relief of Widows and Orpb- ; 


g 
< 
s 
‘ 


for a large portion of the inhabitants of the world, 
including also the power applied for transporting these 
products by steamboats and steamcars,and their steam- 
ships of war, to the remotest seas. Indeed it appears ° 
probable that the law of gravity, as established by the : 
Creator, puts forth, in this single waterfall, more in- 
tense and effective energy than is necessary to move all 
he artificial machinery of the habitable globe. 


—— 


¢ whose distinction lay in more rank. 
acknowledged by such of the nobility themselves as had 
} remained after the first emigration, that this was a 
3 great improvement. 





| THE LE CENDARY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 


AN EVENING PARTY AT M, NECKER’S IN 1790. 

The destruction of the Bastile, attended as it was by 
political consequences marked the era of a great change 
in the society of Paris, to which I had been a short 
while before introduced. Notwithstanding the oceur- 
rence of disorders amongst the populace, there was a 
general feeling of satisfaction with the change. The 
Parisians, gay, fickle, and voluptuous at that time, as 
they have ever since been, had begun to mingle toge- 


‘ ther without regard to caste and classes, and it had 


become customary to meet,at all great parties, the men 
eminent for talent and public services, as well as those 
It was universally 


The parties given at the house of M. Necker, where 


’ his daughter, Madam de Stael, presided, were of the 


highest brilliancy, being attended by a great number 
of persons of distinction, both foreign and French, as 
well as by the principal men of science and literature 


3 of the time, and al! those who had come into notice in 
, consequence of the recent political movements. The 


particular party of which I am now to speak,was given 
to celebrate the anniversary of the return of the great 
minister to Paris—an event still looked back to as 
auspicious to France. On this occasion there were 
assembled the whole e/ite of the day, fresh from assist- 
ing at the federation on the Champs de Mars. Con. 


» ducted thither by my tutor, Condorcet, I had no sooner 


entered the suite of splendid drawing-rooms, than 1 
found myself in the midst of all Who were then busied 
in forming the national history. Count Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur Perigord (Talleyrand), Gregoire, Bishop 
of Blois. Alexander Lameth, Adrian Duport, and 
several others, were conversing animatedly together 

The venerable astromer Lalande, Barthelemy, author 
of the Travels of Anacharsis, the illustrious mathema 

tician Lagrange, Marmontel, so well known by his 
tales, with M. Monge, and the Marquis of Fontvielle 
(the infamous St Just), were grouped around Madame 
de Stael and the Marchioness La-Tour-du-Pin. The 
Counte Lanjuinais, and MM. Malesherbes, Camille. 
Jourdan, Barnave, and Target, were in warm conver 
sation with the Duc La Rochefoucault Liancourt. My 
countryman, the calebrated Alfieri, was reciting some 
of his poetry to a group of ladies, with the air and ges. 
tures of a maniac. Atanextremity of the room, to- 
wards the garden,was a group apparently in conversa. 
tion on serious topics, and composed of M. Necker 
himself, Montmorin, with some other ministers, and 
the Marquis Lafayette, with some of his etaff-olficers 
of the national guard. 

The handsome Viscount Montmorency—the favou. 
rite of our hostess—the Marquis La-Tour-du-Pin, the 
Marshall Beauvau, with MM. Dupuis, Votuey, the 
dramotist Defaucherets, and the painter David, were 
admiring an original painting of Raphael, which hung 
opposite the entrance of the front drawing-room, and 
David was the spokesman of the party. 

However, Madame de Stael, dressed as a Greek he- 
roine, and seated on a magnificent ottaman almost in 
the centre of the room, formed decidedly the principal 
point of attraction, both as being our hostess, and the 
acknowledged lioness-in-chief of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain. 

With my venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette ; but very few minutes had 


‘ elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vicom. 


tesse Beauharnais, who, being then separated from her 
husband, was accompanied by*Messieurs Kellerman 
and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little son Eugene, 
then about eight years of age. 
scented and highly-affected Madame de Genlis, with 
the Due de Chartres (now king of the French), also 
Madame Campan, and other ladies and gentlemen 0, 
the court and of the Palais Royal, were introduced ; and 
about ten o’clock the party formed not only a fine coup 
@’ail,but atruly extraordinary assembly of remarkable 
menand women. The different groups now began to 
mingle together, to converse loudly and faetiously. 
Wit and raillery were often made use of by the fair,and 


* hilarity and good humour pervaded the whole society, 
» while a profusion of all sorts of refreshments and deli. 
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cacies were circulating amongst the guests without in- » by so doing they had shown that men, by cies 
terruption. Butone thing wasrather painfully remark- { soldiers, did not cease to be citizens, Bonaparte said, 
/ able, that, with the exception of the American and } ‘Excuse me, monseigneur, if I dare to interrupt you ; ° 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


tie a mammal 


, Swiss diplomatists, none of the foreign ambassadors ; 


honoured the party with their 


presence. 


About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of the 
assembly were succeeded by order ; the talkative guests 

» resumed their respective seats, and a musical entertain, 
ment was commenced by Madame de Stael taking her 
place at the piano, while Madame de Beauharnais seated 

. herself at the harp, in order to play with our hostess a 
charming duet of Jommelli. While they were perform- 
ing their parts with the skill and taste for which they 

' were noted,two rather indifferent-looking guests arriv- 
ed, who, to avoid disturbing the music, took their seats 


beside the entrance-door. 


The performance being ended,and both ladies having 
deservedly received the thanks and compliments of all, 
a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, followed by a 
very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale young man, 
approached the throne of the queen of the party,while 

’ all the company, and especially myself, had their eyes 
fixed upon them. Theold man was then unknown to 
me, but well known to all the assembly ! but the little, 

. thin, and pale young man had never been seen before 

‘ in any society, and, with the exception of Monge and 

The old gentleman,who 

was the celebrated Abbe Raynal, then the leader of the 
historico-philosophical school of France, presented to 


Lagrange,nobody knew him- 


Madame de Stael, as a young protege of his, M. Nepo- ; miserable country of the globe. Theministers may be ¢ Captain Wilson : while the colonel, dressed as an aid- 
- leon Bonaparte. All the lions and lionesses shrugged $ assured, that if, by these and other means,the growing ; de-camp, galloped in front to the barrier of Clichy. 
- their shoulders,make a kind of grimace of astonishment ; 2'rogance of the Parisian canaille is not repressed,and / There he boldly cries to the guard, ‘An English gen- 


at hearing such a plebeian name, and,unmindful of the 
little, thin,and pale young gentleman, each resumed his 


conversation and amusement. 


Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame de 
Stael,and I soon observed that Mesdames Beauharnais, 
La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other ladies, not 
excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, formed a 
* group around them. Condorcet, Alfieri, and myself, 
‘ joined this party. The abbe spoke of his protege as a 
> very promising, highly talented, very industrious, and 

well-read young man, and particularly mentioned his 
$ extraordinary attainments in mathematics, military 


* seience, and historical knowledge. 


He then informed 


“ Madame de Stael that Bonaparte had left the service in 
, consequence of having been ill-treated by his colonel, 
but that he wished now to re-obtain a commission, be- 


° cause for the future merit and skill, 


and not intrigue ° 


’ and favouritism, would be necessary for gaining rank 


* and honour in France. 


Josephine Beauharnais, who had been attentively 

‘ hearing all, and who at the same time had been mi 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, with 

‘ that grace and unaffected kindness that were so natural 
‘ to her, said, ‘M. L’Abbe, I should feel great pleasure, 
indeed, if M. Bonaparte will allow me to introduce and 


recommend him to the minister of war, 


my most intimate friends.’ 


the top of his little body Providence had placed a head * 
In a ° 


who is one of 


The thin and pale little 
‘ gentleman very politely accepted the offer ; and ani- 
mated probably by the prospect of a speedy appoint- 
ment, soon began to show in his conversation that at 


that contained a great and extraordinary mind, 


short time the great lions, move 1 by curiosity, flocked ° 
around to hear what was going on. 
of the curious ; and Madame de Stael, as soon as she > 


Mirabeau was one « 


saw him approaching,said,with a smile, ‘M. le Comte, 


come here ; we have got a little great man ; 


I will 


introduce him to you,for I know that youare naturally 


fond of men of genius.’ The ceremony having been - 


performed, the pale little gentleman shook hands with 
the great Count de Mirabeau, who, [ must say, did not 
appear as stooping to him, but conducted himself with 


all dae politeness. Now political chit-chat was intro- ‘ 
duced ; and the future emperor of France took part in ‘ 
the discussions, and often received much praise for his ; Madame the Vicomtesse Josephine de Beauharnais,for » account of ‘ 
» lively remarks. When Mirabeau and the Bishop of } the nuptials took place on the 9th of March, and he © rest is well known 
Autun began to debate with Madame de Stael on the > died on the 6th, 1796. 
character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister of aecmesemonein 
England, and the former styled him ‘a statesman of 2 ; 
preparations,’ and ‘a minister who governed more by 
his threats than by his deeds,’ Bonaparte openly showed ° bd . . . . ‘ ° an A seati 
But when the _ While in Dublin, the Viscount d’Arlincourt dined at | pn re eee 
Bishop of Autun praised Fox and Sheridan for having ; Palmerston House, the residence of Lord Donough- 
asserted that the French army, by refusing to obey the ‘ more, formerly Colonel Hutchinson, who, at the resto- ° 
orders of their superiors and of the executive,had set a ’ ration of the Bourbons, assisted, incompany with Sir ° 
glorious example to all the armies of Europe, because ; Robert Wilson, in the celebrated escape of General | 


his disapprobation of such an opinion. 
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Lavalette ; concerning which, the guest heard the par- 
ticulars from his lordship’s own lips. It will beremem- 
bered that Lavalette, cast into prison and condemned 
$ but a8I am an officer, I beg to speak my mind. It is ° to be guillotined, escaped by exchanging clothes with 
true that [am a very young man, and it may eyone 5 his wife, who came to visit him for that purpose. He 
presumptuous in me to address an audience posed * x d concealed in Paris twelve days, but at the 
of so many great men ; but as, during the last three » end of that time went to the lodgings of Colonel 
years, I have paid the mest intense attention to all our 3 Hutchinson, who, with Sir Robert Wilson, had agreed 
political troubles and phases, and as I see with sorrow ; toaid his flight into England, and had previously 
the present state of our country, I will expose myself 2 provided relays of horses to the frontiers of France. 
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are not only unsound,"but subversive of all established ; 


will be my duty and my best policy to support the pro- 


é 
Q 
< 


discipline in the army is absolutely necessary for the ? general officer ; but unhappily, he had a long beard, 
y y ? 


maintenance of order. Nay, I apprehend that, if our > unable to shave himse!f ; and as it would have. been 
troops are not compelled strictly to obey the enteus of ? $ imprudent to have sent for a barber, Hutchinson under- 
the executive,we shall soon feel the excesses of a dem- ’ took the office, and took off his beard. An uncovered 
ocratic torrent, which must render France the most ; cabriolet waited at the door ; Lavalette mounted with 


NE RR A 


‘ social order rigidly maintained, we shall see not only } : eral officer! present arms! The soldiers instantly 


a state of indescribable anarchy, while the real friends ; fugitive on whose head a price was set. 
of liberty, the enlightened patriots now working for ‘At the gates of a town further on, Hutchinson en- 


aw 


who,with louder outcries for freedom on their tongues, ’ Were in search of Lavalette. He gave his friend up for 
will be in reality only a set of savages, worse than the / lost ; but went straight to the gendarme, and called to 
Neroes of old § him. ‘‘Comrade,” he said, “I precede an English } 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth,delivered / general, who will be here to change horses presently ; 
with an air of authority which seemed natural to the but I am exhausted with hunger and fatigue ; would | 
speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember seeing 3 you show me where I can get breakfast ?” 


with the most profound attention. Necker, St Priest, ; ducted Hutchinson to a neighbouring restaurant. 
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Mirabeau nodded once or twice significantly to Talley. ; you would breakfast with me without ceremony. There 


» rand and Gregoire, who appeared sheepish, downcast, ; are but two great nations in the world—France and | 


; and displeased. Alfieri,notwithstanding his aristocratic ; England ; they have long been enemies, but hencefor- 


paid not only attention to the speaker, but seemed de- ‘ peace is concluded ;” and he cordially held out his 
lighted ; and Condorcet nearly made me cry out by the ? hand. The French officer,charmed with his courteous 
squeezes which he gave my hand at every sentence 3 manners, accepted it, and sat down at the table. 
? uttered by the little, thin, pale young gentleman. 3 ‘*Betweea ourselves,” remarked Hutchinson, ‘‘your 

When he concluded, Madame de stael, with her ; emperor is a great man.” The colonel had felt 
usual gravity, addressing the Abbe Raynal, warmly $ his way, and knew the effect these words would pro- 
thanked him for having introduced to her so precociou * duce. 


and so truly wonderful a politician and statesman ; and » ‘‘Ay, that he is!” eried the gendarme ia a transport, 
then turning to her father and his colleagues. she said, ; ‘‘How glorious! yet how unfortunate !” 
‘I hope, gentleman, that you will take a warning from > “To the health of Napoleon,” exclaimed the English- 


what you have heard.’ In short, this slender youth, ’ man, presenting his glass. The French officer rose— 
who had come to the party a perfect nonentity, became ° , tears stood in hiseyes while he drank. During this 
all of a sudden the prime lion and the object of general ‘ , time Lavalette changed horses, and passed on without 


ne 


remark. , danger. Hutchinson and his new friend embraced and 
But the individual most affected and most pleased of ’ separated 
allwas the Abbe Raynal. The countenance of this » ‘The weather was dark and rainy, so that the tele- 


good old man manifested the rapturous feelings of his graphs of the day were illegible ; and the fugitive and 
mind in witnessing the triumph of his young protege, ¢ his liberators arrived at Compiegne. Against the inal 
; who, a few weeks after,through Madame de Beauhar- 2 where they changed horses they saw a placard which 
nais, obtained anew commission. Raynal lived to } contained a description of the fugitive. ‘My nse 
hear of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte at the taking ‘ behold that adv ertisement,” eried the pretended aiede 
of Toulon, to witness his conquest of the Convention ° camp to the false officer, ‘‘you perceive they have nol 
in 1795; to hear of his appointment as commander-in- - caught that vagrant Lavalette ; where the deuce has 
chief of the army of the interior, and also of his heing | he hidden himself, the rascal ” 
, named commander-in-chief of the army in Italy,in > ‘A little while after, Lavalette gotclear off. 
February 1796. Had he lived a few days longer, he ) ‘Hutchinson returned to Paris, and as he entered th 
would probably have assisted at his marriage with - Rue St Helder, he bought of a street ballad-monger al 
‘the execution of Lavalette’s effigy.” Th 
: he was arrested, imprisoned, tried 
« before the court of assize, and confronted with thf 
. « officer of gens-d’armes whom he had so successfull 
LAV ALETTE. ’ deceived. He was defended by Dupin ; but the resul 
was an imprisonment of eight months and 20,000 franq 
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The most foolish thing in the world, is to bow 
} : the rich till you’er unable to stand before an honest m 
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to censure rather than pass unnoticed principles which ; Some parts of the following narrative are, so far as we ° 

know, quite new :—‘All was ready ; the flight was to } 
governments. As much as any of you, I wish to see ; have commenced at day break. Lavalette did not lie » 
all abuses,antiquated privileges,and usurped rights and $ down, but Hutchinson reposed near him ona settee. ‘ 
immunities, annulled ; nay, as I amat the beginning of » Suddenly, about midnight, several violent blows of a ° 
my career, and without wealth or powerful friends, it } hammer were heard from the outer door ; the general ; 
rose, and cried, ‘‘All is lost ; they have come to arrest > 
gress of popular institutions, and to forward improve’ } me!” Then, recovering his firmness, he drew forth < 
ment in every branch of the publicadministration. But ; his pistols, cocked them,and exclaimed with the great- ‘ 
as in the last twelve months I have witnessed repeated } 2 est coolness, ‘‘Colonel, I will not die on the scaffold !” : 
alarming popular disturbances, and seen our best men 3 It was,however, nothing but a false alarm. The noise ° 
divided into factions which promise to be irreconcilable, 3 had been made by a drunken man, and no harm came ° 
I sincerely believe that now, more than ever, a strict ; of it. At Down he put on the costume of an English . 


safety of our constitutional government, and for the ; which the English never wear. Moreover, he was : 


this capital, but every other city in France,thrown into > formed in line, and military honours were paid toa } 


the weal of France, will sink beneath a set of leaders } countered an officer of gens-d’armes and his escort,who * 


Lalande, Lacreielle, and Barthelemy, gazing at him ; “Most willingly,” replied the officer ; and he con- 


and Lafayette,looked at each other with an uneasyair. ? ‘‘I should,” said the colonel, ‘‘take it as a favour if 


pride,and his natural dislike for young men’s harangues, ? ward they will be friends. Let us shake hands—the | 
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» through life. 
’ introduced the ligature as a substitute for the painful ‘ 


. tame and modified imitations. 
‘ scription of a situation of this order—Colonel and 
- Mrs Fawcett during the night preceding the duel 
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PERSECUTION OF NEW IDEAS. 


Ambrose Pare,in the time of Francis I., 


mode of stanching the blood after the amputation ofa 


‘ limb—namely, by applying boiling pitch to the surface 
‘ of the stump. He was, in consequence, persecuted 
‘ with the most remorseless rancour by the Faculty of 


Physic,who ridiculed the idea of putting the life of man 
upon a thread, when boiling pitch had stood the test 


» for centuries! Paracelsus introducing antimony as a 


valuable medicine ; he was persecuted for the innova- 
tion, and the French parliament passed an act, making 


« it penal to prescribe it ; wheseas it is now one of the 
’ most important medicines in daily use. 
‘ of Peru introduced to Protestant England the Peruvian } 


The Jesuits 


bark (invaluable as a medicine), but, being a remedy 


' used by the Jesuits, the Protestant English at once re- 


jected the drug as the invention of the devil. In 1693 
Dr Groenvelt discovered the curative power of can- 
tharides in dropsy. As soon as his cures began to be 
noised abroad he was committed to Newgate by war- 
rant of the President of the College of Physicians, for 


» prescribing cantharides internally. Lady Mary Mon- 
’ tague first introduced into England small-pox inocula- 
‘ tion, having seen its success in Turkey in greatly 
The faculty all rose ° 
: in arms against its introduction, foretelling the most } 
‘ disastrous consequences ; yet it was ina few years 
. generally adopted by the most eminent members of the 


mitigating that terrible disease. 


profession. Jenner, who introduced the still greater 
discovery of vaccination, was treated with ridicule and 
contempt, persecuted and oppressed by the Royal Col- 


‘ lege of Physicians ; yet he subsequently received large 
° pecuniary grants from government for the benefit he had 
* conferred on his country,by making known his valua- 
‘ ble discovery ; and at the present time its observance 


is very properly enjoined by the whole medical profession 
and the legislature. —From a Private Fongiiet, 


THE NIGHT BEFORE A DUEL. 





Real life has situations of tragie interest, compared > 


with which those of fiction sink into the charactor of 
The following is a de- 


which proved fatal to that gentleman, July 1843, 


: The passage is extracted from a letter in which Mrs 
’ Fawcett addresses the public in vindication of her ‘ 
» husband. 


‘He did not hear from Lieutenant Cuddy till near 


* midnight,when he received a note, a few lines of which ° 
. I read over his shoulder ; and when I saw that their 
’ purport was, that Lieutenant Cuddy had failed in his 
endeavours to effect an arrangement, and that they : 


‘ were to go out, I fell back on my chair,nearly fainting, 





. I well knew my husband’s character 
‘ had any concealments from me, and was kind, affec- 


. when my husband said ina displeased manner, ‘‘Oh, 


this is just what I feared—that you would fail me when 
I most required your firmness and obedience.” He 


. then went to order a carriage to come early the next . 


morning, desiring me to get the servants to bed, buy 
observed, that as it was already so late, it would be 
better for us both to sit up. He soon came back, and 
lay down on the sofa, whilst I sat by his side. Thus 
passed the remainder of thatsad night. He occasionally 
dozed, but I saw he watched me strictly, and was un- 
easy if I attempted to quithim. However, I had no 
idea whatever of endeavouring to give information, for 
; although he never 


tionate, and indulgent in the highest degree, yet he 


‘ would never have forgiven the slightest interference on 
‘ my part in a matter of honour and duty. 


I also never 
thought that Lieutenant Munro would fire at him : 


, and as I knew his own resolve not .o discharge his 
' pistol, I was assured all would terminate happily, 


though I had a feeling of terror I could not then account 


‘Re. 2 


‘Shortly after my husband had dressed and _break- 
fasted, the carriage arrived (I think it was near five 
o’clock) , and he sent me downto unfasten the hall-door, 


; lest the ringing should rouse the servants, which I did. 
. He then said, on taking leave of me. 
) my beloved Annie! you have shown yourself this night 
. to be a true and devoted wife ; and remember, whatever 
« happens, I go out witha clear conscience,for they have 


“God bless you, 


RARAAARAARARAS 


‘ the executioner of its benefactor. 
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‘ 
: paren me into this,and I will never fire at your sister’s 


—_ : : ‘ husband.” He then ran down the stairs, and let him- 
Harvey, who first discovered the circulation of the : 


¢ blood, was styled ‘vagabond or quack.’ and persecuted | 


self out. 


satadiashatliata tame RE a 
ARY COMPANION. — 79 


‘ pork « was 9s probably killed in the new moon, : course 


s 


would swellin the pot. The whole gave rise to serious 


° reflections. 


The remote cause of the death of this gentleman was ° 


> his having expressed dissatisfaction at the way in : 


which his brother-in-law had transacted for him the 


sale of a house. 
this subject eould only be brought to a satisfactory re- 
sult by the two men going out to take the chance of 
destroying each other. How inordinately strange that 
sucha system should continue to exist in the nineteenth 
century—and stranger still, that it should be tacitly 
countenanced by courts and uuthorities, and seriously 
defended by many intelligent persons! It is unquestion- 
ably the purest relic of medieval barbarism which has 
descended to our time. 


EASTERN ( CRUELTY. 


The notorious Defturder,con-in-law of Mehemit Ali, 
had a den in his garden,in which he kepta lion, which 


Some high words which ensued on 


» fully said of you, ** 


--er- 


. are necessary on brick and two on wood. 


became so tame that he ran about the grounds at liberty, » 


and followed his master like a dog. But before he was 
quite domesticated, and while yet in confinement, one 
of the gardener’s assistants was guilty of some error,of 
which the superintendent complained to the Defturdar, 
In no case dilatory in passing judgment, he ordered the 


accused, without going into details, to be cast into the ; preserve them—it is far preferable to oil paint. 


lion’s den. This order was immediately complied with ; 
the beast, however,treated the poor condemned wretch 


like a second Daniel ; it not only did him no harm, but ° siding or Boards. 


to the astonishment of the beholders, licked his hands. 


but had gecasionally thrown some of his bread in while 
passing. The noble animal had not forgotten his kind- 
ness, and spared his benefactor’s life. The Defturdar, 
on hearing this, was by no means pleased ; but blood- 
thirsty as ever, and without feeling the slightest ap, 
preciation for this act of generosity, ordered the lion to 
be kept fasting during the whole of the day, and the 
delinquent to remain in confinement ; thinking in the 
anger of unsatisfied rage, to force the beast to become 
Buteven hunger 
could not overcome the magnanimity of the royal ani- 
mal, andthe poor gardener remained the whole day 
unhurt in the den of the lion. In the evening he was 
liberated, but not long to escape the vengeance of the 


tyrant, who meeting him one day in the garden, where ‘ 


he had brushed up a heap of leaves,accosted him with; 


now thou hast made thine own grave.” Hereupon he 


commanded him to carry the dry leaves to an oven, : 


and then to creep in himself. When this order was 


. The gardener’s assistant was not the animal’s attendant, ; 


’ slate color, Lampblack ; 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


No longer will you live for yourself; no longer be 
noteless and unrecorded, passing away without name 
or memorial among the people. It cannot be reproach. 
that ye lend all your graces to 
the grave, and keep no copy.’ 


A CHEAP PAIN t 


Take one bushel of enalached lime and slack it with 
cold water : when slaked, add to it 20 lbs of Spanish 
whiting, 17 lbs of salt and 12 lbs of sugar. Strain this 
mixture through a wire seive and it will be fit for use 
after reducing with cold water. This is intended for 
the outside of buildings, or where it is exposed to the 
weather. In order to give a good color, three coats 
It may be 
laid on witha brush similar to whitewash. Each coat 
must have sufficient time to dry before the next is ap. 
plied. 

For painting inside walls, take as before, 1 bushel of 
unslaked lime, 3 lbs of sugar, 5 lbs of salt, and prepare 
as above, and apply with a brush. 

I have used it on brick, and find it well caleulated to 
IT have 


» 


also used iton wood, and assure you that it wil] last ; 


longer on rough siding than oil paint will on planed 


You can make any color you please. Ifyou wish 
straw color, use Yellow Ochre instead of whiting ; for 
lemon color Ochre and Chrome Yellow ; for lead and 
for blue, Indigo : for green, 
Chrome Green. The different kinds of paint will not 
cost more than one fourth as much as oil paints includ. 
ing the labor of putting on.—Ontario Freeman 


A Turituine incivent. The Amherst Cabinet con- 
tains a letter describing the melancholy event lately 
mentioned, of the blowing up of a powder mill at Dan. 
by, Va. causing the death of three boys—and adds 
‘** Mr. Smith was first to rush to the scene of ruin ; he 


, caught up the first boy he came to, whose features 


‘ “Dog, thou art so bad that a lion will not eat thee, but ; 


executed, the tyrant had the leaves lighted, and the ‘ 
poor wretch expired under the most horrid tortures.— ° 


Travels in conga. 


WILLIS-ANIA. 


or ‘“‘JOTTINGS BY THE WAY SIDE.” 


Left Portland on Tuesday, on horseback—intending 
to be absent a fortnight—took two shirts, two pair 
socks, anda pair of pants, in addition to my ‘‘go to 
meeting ones,” as these had an infirmity in the seat. 
Shoe came off at Shaw’s corner. Refreshed at Stubb’s. 
Saw four hogs taking their siesta at the back door. 
Stubbs told me that he had four more in the hog-pen— 
should like to board there in sausage time. Inquired 
for the widow Blewer, who, L understood, was a distant 
relative of my uncle’s mother-in-law. Introduced niy- 
self.and managed to get an invitation to stop all night. 
She told me that with only one cow she had made 


seven pounds of butter, besides using a little cream in 


her tea, and some for sauce on Sundays. 
butter would keep. 
would—‘rather to trong for de lady,” as Billy said. 
On the road saw seventeen chickens with only one 
hen. How the hen contrived to cover them al! was a 
puzzler. 
ime—concluded to take pot luck—the veal tough, 
stringy, but consoled myself with the reflection that 
there was no billto pay. Arrived at Major Twizzle’s 
farm—recollected-that wife said how the Major had 
called once at her father’s—concluded to return the 
call. Went out with the Majorto catch brooktrout ; but 


She said her 


he gabbled so that he frightened the fish—had only one | 


niggle. He told me that one of his neighbours had 


_ losta child three days before,by eating raw pork. The 


Called on Captain Wagtail about dinner : 


Tried a little, and thought it ; 


were so disfigured as not to be readily recognized, yet 
alive and possessing his senses ; as he was bearing him 
away from the scene of calamity, he said to him— 
‘ whose boy are you?” The little wafierer looking bum 
in the face, with tender emotion, said, ‘‘ J am your 
boy, Pa.” And the poor lad died a few hours after 


” "THE OSSIFIED MAN. 


A writer in the Christain Advocate, under the head 
of ‘Transatlantic Recollections,” speaking of the 
Museum at Dublin, remarks ; ‘What calls and rivets 
the attention of every visitor, whether scientific or other- 
wise, is the celebrated skeleton of an ossifled man. It 
is said to be the only instance of entire ossification ever 
known. It is the skeleton ofa young men, named 
Clark, who was of large frame and strong and healthy 
constitution. Falling asleep in the open air, during a 
state of perspiration, he caught a severe cold, at whieh 
time, it is supposed, ossification ‘commenced, and con" 
tinued to progress for many years by slow degrees, till 
finally he was bone except the skin, eyes,and entrails 
For a length of time before death, his joints grew to- 


\ gether so that he could not move ; and thus did daath 


in this horrible and terrific form creep over him by 


‘ slow degrees, until at length his sight departed, his 


teeth grew together in one solid mass of bone, so that 
to prolong his miserable existence ,an aperture had been 
broken, through which to pour nutriment.” 


A devotee lamented to hee confessor her love of gam- 
bling. ‘An, madam,” replied the priest, ‘‘it isa griev- 
ous sin. In the first place, consider the loss of time ” 
“Yes,” replied the fair penitent, ‘I have often crudged 
the time lost in shuffling and dealing. 
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Poem tee %. Leule Reveille. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


We lay before our readers the Lord’s prayer, beauti- 
fully paraphrased into an acrostic, by Thomas Sturtev- 
ant, jr. a soldier in the 26th regiment United States 
Infantry, and a prisoner of war in the province of Up. 
per Canada :— 


Our Lord and King, who reign’s enthroned on high, 
Father of light! mysterious Deity ! 
Who art the great I AM, the last, the first, 
rt righteous, holy, merciful and just, 
In realms of glory, scenes where angels sing, 
Heaven is the dwelling place of God our King, 
Hallowed thy name, which doth all names transcend, 
’ Be thou adored, our great Almighty Friend, 
Thy glory shines beyond creation’s space, 
Name d in the book of justice and of grace. 
> Thy Kingdom towers beyond thy starry skies ; 
Kingdom satanic falls, but thine shail rise. 
Come let thine empire, O thou Holy one, 
Thy great and everlasting will be done ! 
Will God make known his will, his power display ? 
Be it the work of mortals to obey 
' Done is the great, the wondrous work of love, 
On Calvary’s cross he died, but reigns above, 
' Earth bears the record in thy holy word, 
As heaven adores thy love, let earth, O Lord ; 
It shines transcendant in th’ eternal skies, 
1s praised in Heaven—for man the Saviour dies. 
In songs immortal angels laud his name, 
Heaven shouts for joy, and saints his love proclaim, 
; Give us, O Lord, our food, nor cease to give 
' Us that food on which our souls may live ! 
This be our boon to-day, and days to come, 
Day without end in our eternal home : 
Our needy souls supply from day to day, 
Daily assist and aid us when we pray. 
. Bread though we ask, yet, Lord, thy blessing lend, 
And make us grateful when thy gifts descend, 
* Forgive our sins, which in destruction place 
Us the vile rebels of a rebel race ; 
' Our souls to save, e’en Adam’s guilty race. 
Debdtors to thee in gratitude and love, 
And in that duty paid by saints above, 
Lead us from sin, and in thy Mercy raise 
Us trom the tempter and his hellish ways 
Not in our own, yet in his name who bled, 
{nto thine ear we pour our every need. 
Temptation’s fatal charm help us to shun, 
But may we conquer through thy conquering Son ° 
» Deliver us from all which can annoy 
Us in this world, and may our souls destroy. 
» From all calamities which men betide, 
Evil and death, O turn our feet aside ; 
For we are mortal worms, and cleave to clay ; 
’ Lhine 't is to rule, and mortals to obey. 
Is not thy mercy, Lord, forever free ? 
' The whole creation knows no God but thee 
Kingdom and empire in thy presence fall : 
' The King eternal reigns the King of all. 
Power is with thee—to thee be glory given, 
And be thy name adored by earth and heaven, 
The praise of saints and angels is thy own ; 
Glory to thee, the everlasting one, 
’ Forever be thy triune name adored ; 
' Amen, Hosanna ! blessed be the Lord ! 
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» Where sunshine is so bright, the dew so pure, 


ween 


> Where men bowed downto demons ; so she broke 


ai 


> Or wealth, or fame allured her. Meek of heart 
> Was that fair, gentle creature who went forth 


» With whom she might find grace. 


’ That diligently seek Him.” Could’st thou then 


’ And honored to the latest hour of time. 


* How a soldier in the U. S. army, should be a pri- : 
soner of war in Canada, at the present time, is a little | 


beyond our comprehension. 


LOVE 


The following fragment from the pen of Frederick ; 
Halm, is almost inimitable in its beauty and delicacy. 


Tell me, my heart, what love is ? 
It giveth but to rob— 

Two souls and one idea, 
Two hearts and but one throb. 


And tell me how love cometh ? 
It comes—and ah, ’tis here 
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And whither, pray, it fleeth ? $ 
’Twas not—'twas fancy mere. S 


And when is love the purest ? 
When its own self it shuns. 
And when is love the deepest ? 
When love the stillest runs. 


eons 


And when is love the richest? 
It hoardeth when it gives. 

And tell me how love speaketh ? 
It speaketh not—it lives. 


eet 


AUTUMN. 


Bright flowers are sinking, 
_ Streamlets are shrinking, 
Now the wide forest is withered and sere ; 
Light clouds are flying, 
Soft winds are sighing, 
We will be thoughtful, for Autumn is near. 


Blossoms we cherished, 
Have withered and perished, 
Scenes which we smiled on are yellow and dear ; 
Feelings of sadness, 
Overshadow our gladness, 
And make the mind thougbtful, for Autumn is near. 


Thus all that is fairest, 
And sweetest and rarest, 
Must shortly be severed, and call for a tear ; 
Then let each emotion, 
Be warm with devotion, 
And we will be thoughtful, for Autumn is near. 
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RUTH. 
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BY MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. ; 
“Thy God shall be my God!” Strong was the faith ; 
Of that fair Moabitess who forsook > 
Her native country and her father’s house 

For Israel’s God. There is no spot on earth 


err 


Or grass so green, as in our native land ; 
And by our father’s hearth-stone gushes up 
The only fount of human tenderness 
In which the heart can bathe, and fear no ill. 
But Ruth had heard of God. She could not stay 


All her hearts idol, and went trembling forth, 
Poor, and a widow, to a stranger land, 
To seek the living God. No dream of love, 
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To glean her bread-corn in the field of him 


Well did’st thou prove, 
Thou young devoted proselyte to God, 
That ‘‘ He is a rewarder of all those 


While gleaning barley, ‘neath the burning sun 
Have looked into the future, thou had’st seen 
Love, wealth, and princely-honors waiting there ; 
And thy descendants, an illustrious line 

Of kings and prinees, reaching down to Him 

Of whose dominion there shall be no end, 

And thy name “‘written for posterity.” 
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LOVE, WOMAN’S CHIEF ATTRACTION 


were 


BY LONGFELLOow. 


What I most prize in Woman 
Is her affection—not her intellect, 
Compare me with the great men of earth— 
WhatamI? Why a pigmy among giants ' 
But if thou lovest—mark me, I say lovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! 
The world of Affection is rHy world— 
Not thatof Man’s Ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a Woman—calm and holy— 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the Heart, 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change its nature : 
But burns as brightly in a gipsy camp 
As ina palace hall. 2 
> $ 
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VARIETY. 


NEW DIVING-BELL. 
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French journals mention with just triumph a dis- ; 


> covery by Dr Payerne, which promises to be of vast » 


utility in submarine operations. It is well known that ; 
the metal coffers used as diving-bells are supplied with : 
respirable air by means ofa forcing pump stationed ° 


: above water. A constant stream of air is injected ° 
; through a flexible tube, thus requiring several relays ; 
of workmen for the pump, and thereby rendering the - 


process one of great expense and unremitting vigilance. , 


Dr Payerne proposes to do away with this by using a 


$ bell ofa new constriction,in which he prepares his own , 
ical apparatus he absorbs the ; 





at phere. By ach 


carbonic acid gas, and produces oxygen and nitrogen in » 
proper proportions to form a respirable mixture. An ° 
experiment was lately made in the Sein with this new * 
bell, which completely succeeded—the inventor remain- ‘ 
ing under water for full half an hour without feeling : 
the least inconvenience. It is stated by the scientific ‘ 
journals, that with Dr Payerne’s apparatus a person * 
may remain under water for an indefinite period atthe ' 
depth of 150 feet ; and hopes are confidently entertain. ° 
ed of the invention being shortly adopted in the erection * 
of deep-water structures ,in searching for sunk treasure, ? 
in fishing for coral and pearl, and in other submarine * 


operations. 





EFFECTUAL MEANS OF CHECKING RUNA- 
AWAY HORSES. 


When a Canadian family-party, travelling in winter 


we 


ae 


over ice-covered rivers and swamps, is so unlucky as » 
to cross a place where the horse sinks, they save him ° 
from drowning, and themselves from the danger of » 
sharing thesame fate, by pulling a rope so arranged ; 
that it instantly chokes him. The water being thus | 
prevented from entering his gullet, or windpipe, he * 
floats on the surface, and itonly requires along and ° 
firm pull to bring him to solid ground, when, the rope ° 
being relaxed, he quickly recovers his wind, and is . 


ready once more to start on his journey. This plan of 


saving a horse’s life by suffocating him is spoken of ° 


: by the Canadians as an equally effectual and safe means * 


of attaining the desired end, and it isin universa] ° 
practice. A similar means of stopping runaway, and » 
subduing infuriated horses, whether in riding or driv- ; 


ing, has beenlately adopted by Mr Miller,an ingenious 
saddler of Lothian Street,Edinburgh not in consequence 


of any knowledge of the Canadian plan,butas anoriginal ° 


idea. It consists of a rein composed partly of thread- 


covered-covered cat-gut and partly of common leather, ° 


the horse’s head, while the other rests at the pummel 


: on end of which is attached to the bridle at the top of | 


of the saddle, or on the splash-board or coach-box, as * 


the case may be. Running upon the cat-gut part by 
means of loops, is a short cross piece of cat-gut, which 
rests against the windpipe of the animal, ready to be 


pulled up against that organ, by taking a hold of the ‘ 


nearer endof the rein. A quick and firm pull, to stop ° 
the breathing of the animal, is all that'is necessary to ° 
bring him to an instantaneous pause. He may be ina } 
state of panic, and running off with the bit between ° 


his teeth in spite of every ordinary means of checking 


~~ 


him ; but no sooner does he feel the stricture on his ; 
hreathing, than he is conscious of being outwitted and ‘ 
nonplussed, and becomesinstantly as quiet as a lamb ; ° 
at the same time he keeps quite firm on his legs—the ‘ 
check not being by any means calculated to bring him - 


; down. Onthe contrary, from the position in which it ° 
’ places the horse, his shoulders being brought up, and ° 


being pressed back upon his haunches, the cheek is, © 
indeed, eminently calculated to keep him up. A horse | 


: in a gig, fitted up with the safety-rein,was lately parad- 
* ed before ourselves in one of the streats of Edinburgh, 
¢ and the animal was several times, in the height of his ; 


cereer (once when coming rapidly down hill), brought 

to a suddenstand. We understand that the safety-rein | 
is rapidly coming into use ; and, friends as we are to ' 
everything that tends to diminish evil, and promote the ; 
convenience and agreeableness of human life,we cannot ' 
but wish to see it in universal application. We feel ; 


assured that henceforth, by means of this rein,accidents - 
from the running away, or other violent conduct of * 


horses, may be altogether prevented-—Chamber 
Journal. 
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